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Relating the High School Program to the 
Needs of Adolescents 


KA 


Any discussion of the program or curriculum of the American 
public high school seems inevitably to return to consideration of 
how the school may meet the needs of the students who are in 
attendance. Any careful student of the history of public educa- 
tion will be able to develop the thesis that the school has gradually 
become more and more democratic and in the process has become 
more concerned with the needs of those in attendance. Too fre- 
quently, however, we move from lip service to the needs of students 
to a defense of subjects and courses of study devised when we had a 
different concept of the function of the school and of student need. 

The editorial staff has attempted to organize a series of articles 
which will help teachers and principals to consider their school 
programs from the standpoint of needs rather than of instruction 
in subject matter. The first set of articles reviews the basic back- 
ground for the statement that the public high school in America 
should attempt to meet the needs of adolescents. Subsequent arti- 
cles will be grouped around seven separate, but not distinct, areas 
of adolescent need. Three of these areas arise from consideration 
of the structure of the individual himself. They recognize the 
physical, the emotional, and the mental or intellectual aspects of 
human development. Four of the areas arise from consideration 
of the nature of the individual’s relations with his society. They 
deal with the relations which he has with the organizations of his 
society such as the government, the home, and the church, the rela- 
tions which he has with the economic and vocational structure of the 
society, the social relations involved in gaining recreation, and the 
ethical relations of man to his fellow man. 

Any system of classification of needs must recognize that by 
the process of classification the needs are treated out of their normal 
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context. No amount of study can change the fact that since indi- 
viduals live in social groups the needs which they have as indi- 
viduals cannot really be distinguished from those which they have 
as members of the group. Similarly their physical development is 
not independent of their emotional development nor their eco- 
nomic or vocational status independent of their relationships with 
social organizations. Classification is useful only if it provides the 
opportunity for new insight into the problems of the school. 


I—TueE Basis For A DEMOCRATIC CURRICULUM 


This issue of THe HicH ScHOoL JOURNAL is committed to the 
development of the premise that the program of the American 
public high school should be based on the needs of the students 
who attend that school. In the first article, Professor Brubacher 
discusses the idea that in a democratic philosophy the society derives 
its value from the individuals who make it up. Mr. Joyce con- 
tinues the discussion in the second article by pointing out the fact 
that education is, in a democratic society, concerned therefore with 
developing the potentialities of the individuals who will be citizens. 
Dr. Wattenberg then shows that it is the real needs of individuals 
which serve as the basis for effective learning. This view is de- 
veloped still further in the article “ “Here and Now’ in Secondary 
Education.” Mr. Bellack and Miss Kotinsky point out the com- 
plexity of the problem of the school in dealing with the “whole” 
individual and the need for clear understanding of the role of the 
school. 

The articles in this first section have been planned to help 
teachers and principals think through the programs of their own 
particular schools. They are intended as an introduction to a care- 
ful study of the program of the school from the vantage point of 
student needs rather than from that of logical subject matter. Dr. 
Gwynn’s bibliography should prove helpful for those interested 
in pursuing the study further. 
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The Democratic Worth of the Individual 
in Education 


Joun S. BRUBACHER 
Yale University 
a 

HE individual, someone has said, is like the numerator of a 
"i aeeen Just as the numerator takes its value from its de- 
nominator—the part it is of the whole—so, too, the individual takes 
his value or worth from the social denominator which undergirds 
him. If he is a fraction of a communist or fascist society, his worth 
will be one thing; if he is a fraction of a democratic society, his 
worth will be something else. 

Now just what is the worth which democracy assigns to the in- 
dividual? We often say that in a democracy we hold the individual 
to be of supreme worth, that we believe in the sanctity of the indi- 
vidual, or that we base our thinking on the inherent dignity of the 
individual. These are high sounding phrases which can generally 
be counted on to raise our moral temperature. But just what 
do they mean? What kind of conduct do they enjoin in school? 
And even if we know what they mean, how can we be sure we are 
right in basing our way of life and education on them? 

As a matter of fact these phrases are very vague and it would 
doubtless be the rare teacher or parent who could give them a sig- 
nificant content. Perhaps the person who has most pointed the 
way to a more concrete understanding of these splendid phrases is 
the great German philosopher, Immanuel Kant. It was he who 
laid down the imperative to treat the individual always as an end 
and never as a means merely. But even with this help, we may 
well pause again to inquire what does it mean to treat the individual 
as an end or to treat him as a means? 

We can understand the meaning of Kant’s dictum most easily 
if we start with treating people as means. We call in the plumber 
to mend a leaky pipe in the school. Clearly, we are using him as a 
means. Similarly, the pupil uses the teacher as a means to gaining 
an education and conversely, the teacher uses the pupils as means 
to his livelihood. Human relations are thoroughly permeated with 
arrangements where people mutually use each other as means to 
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their own ends. Are these relations, therefore, conceived in iniquity? 
Is each party exploiting the other? If Kant had enjoined us to 
treat the individual always as an end and never as a means, then 
surely we would have to conclude that these relations were undemo- 
cratic. We would be degrading the dignity of others because we 
would be treating them not as of supreme worth but as of secondary 
value to ourselves. But note carefully that Kant did not enjoin 
never to treat others as means but never to treat them as means 
merely! In other words, it is all right to treat others as means so 
long as we always treat them as ends also. 

Now what does it mean to treat another as an end? Roughly, 
it means to treat him in such a way that you have his highest good 
preeminently in view, that you are concentrating on what will most 
advance his welfare. Now this is a very delicate decision for any- 
one to make for another because it is so dreadfully easy to confuse 
one’s own good with the best good for another. It is so easy for 
the teacher or parent to think that the music he prefers to hear 
on the radio is the kind that is best for children to hear, too. Of 
course, the adult may be right but how can he assure himself that 
his decision is in the best interests of his charges? How can he be 
sure he is respecting the personality of others, that he is being demo- 
cratic in holding high the dignity of children and their supreme 
worth as individuals? 

Probably the best way to satisfy one’s self on this point is to 
treat the other fellow in such a way that he grows in ability to 
judge for himself what is the best good in the situation at hand. 
In other words, we will be treating him most as an end if he is 
growing in stature to select his own ends Selecting programs on 
the radio, for instance, must be done in such a manner that children 
grow in power and discretion to select for themselves. When we 
keep to the forefront of our attention this opportunity for others 
to learn to judge and discriminate for themselves, we are most nearly 
fulfilling the democratic hope for recognition of the supreme worth 
of the individual 


So far we have been trying to understand the Kantian dictum 
by considering separately the results of treating the individual as 
an end and as a means. Can we treat him as both an end and 
a means simultaneously without contradicting ourselves? We cer- 
tainly can. To illustrate, we might return to the plumber. When 
we call him in, it is patently as a means to our own ends. But we 
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have license to do this if at the same time we make sure to treat 
him as an end. How would we treat him as an end? By inquiring 
wherein this situation permits him the opportunity to grow in dis- 
cretion! Obviously, this lies in the realm of diagnosing the difh- 
culty and deciding what repairs need to be made. If we should 
interfere in this area of his peculiar competence and thus leave 
him no discretion whatsoever, then we would be treating him at 
every point as a means merely. To subordinate his personality to 
this degree would certainly exploit him and demean his basic 
dignity as a man and as an artisan. 

The result is no different in the case of the pupil and the teacher. 
Each treats the other as a means but each may at the same time 
treat the other as an end, that is, as capable of determining some 
of the ends of their mutual relation. Thus the teacher, while earn- 
ing his livelihood through instructing children, nonetheless may 
allow the pupil to choose his course of study, to judge whether he 
likes prose or poetry better, to decide from social studies his own 
political inclinations. The pupil on his part, while employing the 
teacher to acquaint him with the social heritage, will do well to 
permit the teacher to decide which books to read, how to motivate 
the lesson, what standards to use in evaluation. For either pupil 
or teacher to encroach on the sphere of discretion of the other dis- 
counts the other’s worth and thus impairs the democratic atmos- 
phere of the school. 

To summarize at this point, we might say that we most bring 
out the democratic worth of the individual in education when we 
so conduct education in and out of school that the individual grows 
in stature to think and choose for himself. Of course, there is noth- 
ing very novel about that statement. But even if the statement is 
familiar, the principle involved in it is not always easy to practice. 

Let us start with a simple case at home. Suppose the parent 
looks up from work to see his very young child with a hand in the 
medicine cabinet and about to treat himself to some deadly drug. 
If near enough, the parent grabs the vial immediately or if farther 
away shouts to the child to stop. In doing so, however, he takes all 
discretion away from the child. Of course, there is no time to do 
anything else. But does this emergency present us with a case 
where practice contradicts our principle? Is this a case where we 
treat the individual as an end without giving him any leeway to 
determine his own ends? Apparently so! The best face we can put 
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on the matter is to say that the child will be able to choose better 
later on because this time we chose for him. 

Yet, plausible as this rationalization may seem, it may lead to 
complications. Take the case of governments which attempt to con- 
trol the thinking of their citizens through the radio, press, or schools. 
It is easy to denounce these governments as undemocratic because 
their attempts at thought control seem to ignore the worth of the 
individual. By diminishing freedom of thought, they treat the indi- 
vidual as a means to the ends of the state instead of making the 
state the means of realizing the individual as an end. But the 
government—whether a personal dictatorship or the dictatorship 
of a party—may very well defend itself against this denunciation 
much as the parent did in preventing his child from poisoning him- 
self. Thus the government may very well rationalize its deprivation 
of individual freedom by saying that the public is too childlike 
and that any existing social crisis is so urgent the government must 
act for the individual so that no irreparable harm is done to preju- 
dice future decisions. 

We seem caught in a paradox. Sometimes we seek the supreme 
worth of the individual by consulting his judgment about his ends 
and sometimes we seek it by refusing to do so. This may seem 
rather confusing. In fact this is exactly the kind of confusion which 
communism presents to democracies! Yet, when Russian communists 
claim to be democratic in having a regard for the worth of the indi- 
vidual while at the same time employing methods like curtailing 
freedom of thought and discussion, they are not just trying to be 
diabolically confusing. They really believe what they say. Just 
as the parent believes that he is ultimately benefiting the child by 
acting for him in the drug case, so the Soviet government believes 
that it is acting in the interests of its people when it denies freedom 
to them in making decisions it believes them incompetent to make. 

It should be clear by now that predicating democratic education 
on the basic worth and dignity of the individual is far from a simple 
process. Indeed, it is easier to lend assent to the idea than it is to 
execute it. The difficulty in execution arises because there is noth- 
ing automatic about it. We cannot apply a single rule to each 
case involving the worth of the individual. Each case must be 
decided on its own merits. The parent or teacher must decide 
in each case whether this is one in which to let the child help decide 
his ends or whether this is one in which to decide for him. Both, as 
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our analysis shows, are defensible ways of holding high the worth 
of the individual. At this point the principal difference between 
democracy and communism is that the democratic school, the 
democratic teacher, and the democratic parent have more confidence 
in the intelligence of the average run of individuals than does com- 
munism. Both communism and democracy believe in the worth 
of the individual but democracy has more confidence that the indi- 
vidual is the best judge of that worth. 

This leads us to our last consideration—how can democracy be 
sure that it is justified in making the individual the center of gravity 
in its educational philosophy? There are two answers to this ques- 
tion. Some defend this emphasis on purely empirical grounds. It 
just works out better in practice. Adults and children are happier 
in and out of school when they have a chance to grow in personal 
autonomy. This is no recent conclusion. Men have been arriving 
and rearriving at this conclusion throughout history. They forget 
it or even reject it from time to time but only to return to it with 
renewed energy when they realize the barrenness of experience 
without it. 

Others defend the democratic worth of the individual in educa- 
tion on what seems to them deeper and more secure grounds than 
just that of experience. To them the worth of the individual roots 
back into religion. The individual owes his basic worth to his divine 
parentage. The denominator which gives value to him as a numera- 
tor is not the shifting form of society through history but the uni- 
versal fatherhood of God throughout all eternity. The advantage 
of this view is that the worth of the individual persists even when 
governments refuse to recognize it. It is truly inalienable. 

In any event, however, we verbalize the worth of the indi- 
vidual in education and however differently democracy and com- 
munism act to realize that worth in and out of school, it is more 
hopeful than we ordinarily realize that all shades of opinion seek 
to justify their actions in terms of what they contribute to the ulti- 
mate worth of the individual. 
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Democratic Education and Individual 
Potentialities 
Hucu A. Joyce 
xX 


DUCATION in its broadest sense is the sum total of experience 
| "pea from minute sensory perception to experiences of 
complicated mental processes of memory and imagery. Thus edu- 
cation is living. As such all the institutions and individuals of 
society are responsible for its improvement within the individual. 

Contrary as the idea may be to prevailing notions, life is psy- 
chological, not logical. We live by our emotions—and only in the 
present. There is no past or future, so education is present ex- 
perience and any improvement of its quality comes through the 
satisfaction of need. This process of satisfying individual needs, or 
problem solving, is aimed at the development of potentiality for 
self-realization, which is to say an improvement of the quality of 
individual living by satisfying needs. Therefore, the function of a 
democratic education is the satisfaction of needs for maximum indi- 
vidual development of potentiality for self-realization, and demo- 
cratic implies that this be extended equally to all whose needs may 
be satisfied by our educational institutions. 

The democrat has gone on record with his beliefs in individual 
worth. The state and its component institutions are servants to 
the people. The school serves society only in its service to the per- 
sons making up that society, for without the individual where is 
the society? Individual worth is itself an absolute. Superiority 
of intelligence on the part of one person does not presuppose a 
difference in human value. Individual worth is not relative to our 
needs or to our neighbors’. It remains equal and only needs are 
relative to their importance. 

Our society has set up several agencies with educational respon- 
sibilities. The relationship of the school to these agencies in the 
society is indeed complex. The purpose of the school and a great 
number of other institutions is education—that is, the development 
of individual potentialities toward maximum self-realization. 

The responsibilities of the home, for instance, overlap and are 
duplicated by those of the school, and few sharp lines can be drawn 
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dividing the responsibilities of each. The home is charged with 
the education of the individual until school age, and even then its 
responsibility does not end. The home teaches the child to walk 
and talk, both aimed at eventual self-realization. The school’s job 
in teaching the child application of speech to the arts and sciences 
is supplemental to that of the home, but the school also assumes 
an original responsibility in specialization where normal home life 
is inadequate to the task of fullest development. 

There is no way, then, for dividing functions of educational 
institutions. Emphasis on certain phases of development will be 
placed in those institutions especially equipped for certain func- 
tions. Theaters, radio, and publications are perhaps more capable 
of emphasizing recreational needs than some other agencies, but the 
purpose of all agencies is committed to development of potentiality 
in the individual and their functions overlap during the same period 
in which the education of the individual is undertaken and to such 
a degree that function and responsibility are only relative and 
cannot be rigidly defined. 

Consistent with this function the school takes on residual obli- 
gations not charged to other agencies. The church, for instance, 
could hardly emphasize instruction necessary to earning a living 
and this must be done in part by the school. Thus, the primary 
functions of all educational institutions are welded into one com- 
mon aim: solving the problems arising from individual need. 

These needs cover every phase of human growth and activity, 
and do not lend themselves readily to classification, because here 
again sharp lines of demarcation are impossible. 

A tentative classification for the purpose of check listing is out- 
lined as follows under two types of classification: the first, personal, 
involving primarily the structural needs of individuals under which 
would be included the physical, the mental, and the emotional needs 
of the individual; the second would include those needs arising 
from the membership of individuals in a social order. These might 
be divided into four classifications; the first vocational and eco- 
nomic, the second governmental or organizational, the third recrea- 
tional, and the fourth ethical. 

Under such a classification, the range of needs is seen to be 
quite broad. Physical needs vary as widely as human life and 
most have a relationship to the educative process in the school. 
Food, clothing, shelter, hygienic habits, exercise perhaps begin a 
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list of physical needs. Mental needs include such needs as stimula- 
tion, practice in reasoning, understanding of self and environment, 
and knowledge. Emotional needs would include those of stimula- 
tion, emotional hygiene, and discipline, channels for expression 
and outlet and security. 

Social needs are likewise quite complex. They will include 
adjustment to the economic or vocational structure of the society, 
adjustment to the organization of which the individual is becom- 
ing a part, adjustment to the recreational needs and demands of 
other individuals, recognition of broad ethical principles which 
make social life more profitable. 

The mere listing of needs is not sufficient. Each educational 
institution must recognize that from needs arise the problems faced 
by the individual and the society. The relative importance of 
specific needs within systems of classification will vary from time 
to time and from individual to individual. 

If juvenile delinquency of a community “on the wrong side of 
the tracks” threatens the function of the school, then obviously the 
problem arising from this need is of greater moment than the same 
problem of a more stable community with little juvenile delin- 
quency. Some of our educational leaders have recognized the 
importance of meeting needs in education by stressing the process 
of problem-solving as the basic educational procedure. 

In our haste to arrive at a standard system of education, we 
frequently place the needs of the society above those of the indi- 
vidual. There are those who will claim that the welfare of society 
depends upon so many doctors, so many lawyers, so many plumbers, 
etc. They would mold individuals to a pattern to each be of most 
value to the state or to a pattern modeled to some idea. Even were 
we to grant (such concessions are definitely undemocratic) that our 
primary obligation is to the state or ideal, it would be impossible 
to concede it within our limited wisdom to so fix a positive goal 
or ideal toward which the individual should be molded to best 
serve the group, for the society is not unchanging and the best serv- 
ice to society or to the ideal is the development of the individual. 
In our limited understanding, who can foresee the future needs of 
race culture well enough to prescribe an arbitrary course for society 
to pursue? Is not the direction taken by society dependent upon the 
degree of satisfaction of individual needs? 
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Also, preparations for the future must be incidental to our aims, 
for education can only improve the quality of individual life now 
by satisfying the needs of individuals. The future must take care 
of itself. The poor holding power of our schools seems testimony 
that they are failing as an institution to meet the needs of all the 
students of school age. To this degree the school is failing its 
obligation to the society of which it is a part. It has failed to 
demonstrate its worth to those most in need of its service. Perhaps 
part of the problem lies in a stress on standardized curriculum and 
processes of organization. How indeed can we think in terms of 
individual need and at the same time of a standard curriculum for 
all? It must be either one or the other and it seems that the im- 
portance of individual need has been required in the past to yield in 
interest of prescribed courses of study. 

Recognition of the integrity of individuals in the democratic 
society sets the pattern for education. Education can recognize the 
integrity of the individual only through basing procedures on his 
potentialities as regulated by his needs. Education which fails to 
recognize the nature of potentialities and needs cannot be demo- 
cratic. 


Real Needs Focus Learning 


WILLIAM W. WATTENBERG 
Wayne University 
xx 


HE theme of this article is simple: a person’s needs determine 
"T how he views any experience and what he learns from it. 
For each individual, child or adult, the real curriculum of life is 
decided by his personal purposes and by the problems created for 
him when those purposes happen to clash. No matter what a 
school or a teacher may provide in the way of learning experiences, 
each student will react to them in terms of his goals in living. 

The basic postulate, that needs provide a structure for learning, 
can be proven by a mass of evidence. In a very obvious experiment 
with rats in a Y-maze, the thirsty ones learn the path to water; 
the hungry ones, to food. Among us more complex humans, experi- 
ments have shown that what we see is determined by the purpose 
with which we view. Any teacher who has escorted visiting parents 
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through a building must have been struck by the odd things they 
choose to discuss. The competitive mother listens politely only 
to ask how well her youngster is doing. The father who is in con- 
struction work sees mainly the physical plant. The determined 
critic seems to remember and distort any dubious slip of the tongue. 

If we grant that needs determine what is learned, then those of 
us in school work must ask at least three questions: Whose needs 
shall guide curriculum construction? Which needs of young people 
provide the best basis for formal education? How do we know 
whether or not a program of secondary education is meeting youth's 
needs? 

WHOSE NEEDs? 

To the first question, the democratically minded educator will 
naturally answer that the needs of the young people obviously must 
be paramount. Realistically, however, the high school curriculum 
is too often proof that they may come last. The selection of sub- 
jects to be taught and of classroom procedures may express the needs 
of colleges, of teachers, and of pressure groups. Many a dogged 
battle has been fought to preserve jobs, to soothe injured self-es- 
teem, to protect comfortable patterns of teaching. 

Clever rationalizations have been used in these professional 
maneuvers. We are no longer taken in by the old nonsense about 
mental faculties that needed exercising. Thorndike killed a host 
of assumptions based on magical transfer of training. Yet, even 
today, a shrewd strategist can get away with murder by sitting 
down and writing a list of youth’s “needs” which only his subject 
or his way of teaching can satisfy. 

To all this we can only say that it is to be expected. Teachers, 
enthusiastic citizens and screwball fanatics all are human beings 
with needs of their own. It is inevitable that under temptation 
they will use schools and school students to serve their purposes. 

The crucial issue at this point for us is not so much one of 
morals but of reality. Whenever the formal curriculum gives prece- 
dence to other people’s needs, then students will create from it 
their own hidden curriculum. What goes on in their minds is not 
what we dictate but what their own strivings make necessary. The 
curriculum which ignores the goals of youth is always a fraud. It 
is a deceptive surface. Whether we will it or not, youth’s needs do 
decide what they learn. The true question is how we are to face 
that fact. 
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WHICH NEEDs? 


Youth has many different needs. So many and so varied are 
they that psychologists cannot agree on any single list. Rather 
than get drawn into the trap of discussing an arbitrary cataloguing 
of them, we shall briefly examine certain general groupings in 
terms of their relationship to the school program. For the sake of 
simplification it will pay to look at four types: (1) those which are 
more or less unrelated to the school, (2) those which are often 
satisfied in school regardless of the program, (3) those which an 
altered school program could meet, and (4) those which create con- 
flicts which the school can help to solve. 

In the first group, we must recognize that school is but one insti- 
tution among many in our society. Some of youth’s needs can be 
met efficiently in the family, in the church, and by other com- 
munity agencies. In the broad totality of life, the school should be 
able to count on these other institutions as allies. Where these fail, 
the school may have to do a repair job or temporarily make up for 
lacks. However, even then we can hardly expect schools to meet 
completely youth’s needs for air to breathe, nourishing food to eat, 
privacy to think, places to play, or parental affection 

There is a second group of needs which schools have largely met 
and sometimes exploited, at least for those young people who stay 
with us. Included among these are such needs as those for adult 
approval, for status, for security, for recognition by one’s friends, 
and for winning when competition is stressed. In order to gain satis- 
factions of this tvpe, young people will do many things in which 
they otherwise would see no value. For ages, schools have set up 
situations to which many young people adapted satisfactorily by 
gratifying their teachers or parents. Any skillful teacher could get 
intelligent youngsters to learn anything by manipulation of rewards 
or punishments based on very real juvenile drives. In the gobble- 
dygook of our profession we speak of such strategy as “extrinsic 
motivation.” 

The fact is that, although these techniques can give stability to 
almost any curriculum, the situation has recognized flaws. Those 
youngsters who are unable to cope with the course of study have 
their needs unmet; they leave school or evade the program. Many 
others find ways to attain their goals without genuine participation 
in the program. Thus we have a centuries-old schoolboy tradition 
of using “ponies,” of cheating on examinations, of getting family 
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help in writing reports, and of “apple-polishing.”” Under such 
circumstances, the official school program for too many youngsters is 
a flimsy facade. 

In the third group we see those needs met directly by the pro- 
gram itself. Here is the much-praised “intrinsic motivation.” The 
students have curiosities to satisfy, needs to master their environ- 
ment, and social know-how to practice. When the activities of a 
school meet such needs, the young people become “‘self-starters,” 
freely expending their intellectual and physical energy. Their 
satisfaction depends not on grown-up approbation but on the com- 
pletion of the tasks they select. The more that the school program 
can be built around such situations the more successful it will be. 
Since needs and abilities will differ in any group, leeway for indi- 
vidual differences must be incorporated in the procedures. 

So far we have looked at needs as rather simple tendencies for 
which satisfaction can be found. Unfortunately, human life is more 
complex. The demands of each person’s inner development and of 
society create conditions in which needs come into conflict with 
each other. Physical appetites collide with prospects of approval 
by grown-ups or by friends. Moral standards clash with popular 
status-winning patterns. This is the fourth type of relationship to 
which we referred, the one in which the conflict of needs leaves 
youth with problems to solve. Here is another area in which the 
school program can have a vital part to play. By one means or 
another young folks have to find solutions to all their personal 
dilemmas. Where the school program recognizes the existence of 
such conflicts and provides an opportunity to discuss them, think 
about them, and work them out, it can unleash vital interest. Ina 
number of places this is being done. The results are rewarding 
to students and teachers alike. 


How Do WE Know? 


Granted that a school program built to meet youngsters’ needs 
has great vitality and that one which largely ignores them has 
hidden flaws, how can we tell whether a given program is doing the 
job? Asking the young people directly rarely gives us the answer. 
Most youngsters are kindly and by adolescence have learned to 
protect us adults from facts they think may disturb us. However, 
their behavior does provide evidence. Some of this evidence we 
can observe in school and some in the conduct of adults after 
schooling is completed. 
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The most brutal evidence of failure to meet needs is given by 
statistics on truancy and early school drop-outs. Other clues are 
provided by the volume of cheating, grade-begging, and similar 
techniques used by students. Also, the way in which teachers seek to 
evoke interest is often a dead give-away. When threats, cajolery, 
superficial showmanship, and tricky antics are the custom, we ought 
to realize the program lacks intrinsic interest. 

Other clues to the extent of unmet needs are supplied by class- 
room group life. For instance recent and as yet unpublished ex- 
periments on contagion of behavior show that where a group of 
young people are suffering from common unfulfilled drives, actions 
which bid fair to correct the situation are prone to spread. Thus, 
if classes are disrupted again and again by reactions to class clowns 
or to ringleaders something is very likely to be wrong with the pro- 
gram itself. Likewise, if teachers can correct many difficulties 
readily by winning over a few leaders, the basic situation is un- 
healthy. A bit of thought will make us realize that either condition 
is at bottom undemocratic. The extent to which a group can 
operate democratically is a sign of the extent to which it is aiding 
its members to achieve their personal goals. 

Still other symptoms can be seen in the quality of classroom 
atmosphere. Where we see apathy, bickering, fault-finding or lip- 
service rampant, we know the program is leaving students deeply 
unsatisfied. Similarly, if teachers regard students as beasts to be 
tamed and students look upon teachers as unreasonable old-fogies, 
their association in the classroom must have lacked common striving 
to serve youths’ needs. 

In the adult community, the evidence of failure—if there has 
been failure—is even more glaring. For example, if after complet- 
ing literature courses adults spend their time relaxing with trash, 
the English activities must have seemed unrelated to their deep in- 
terests. If a community is a happy-hunting ground for fortune- 
tellers, food faddists, medical quacks and mail-order psychothera- 
pists, then the science courses must have been wide of the mark. If 
the prevalent pattern of leisure during nice weather is to watch 
television, haunt taverns, or loaf aimlessly, then the physical edu- 
cation program somehow missed the boat. 

Deliberately in this section we have listed indications of failure 
to meet needs. This has been done with a double purpose. First, 
such signs are valid causes for concern with the school program. 
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Second, they reveal the price we pay for failing to build around the 
needs of young folks. Reverse the picture and we see what we can 
hope to gain by a more adequately conceived course of study and 
more satisfying classroom procedures. 


SUMMARY 


In summary, then, we can say that recognizing the needs of 
young people is probably the most important key to the improve- 
ment of the educational programs. This is true at all levels. In 
secondary schools it is, if anything, more pressing because the pur- 
poses of adolescents are more definitely developed and their will- 
ingness to accept adult guidance at face value is eroding. 

The more that a school program meets youngsters’ needs, the 
more integrity it will have. As we approach toward an ideal situa- 
tion, we shall find that students’ interests increase, their inner con- 
flicts find some solace, and classroom group life becomes more 
hearty. Even more important from a long-term social view, the 
chances that school experiences will carry over into community 
living will rise 

In this sense, therefore, the needs of adolescents give us our 
best clues for bettering educational endeavors. 


‘*Here and Now’”’ in Secondary Education 


W. Carson RYAN AND SAMUEL M. HOLTON 
University of North Carolina 


KX 


EMOTENESS from reality is still one of the most serious prob- 
Rien: youth faces in the secondary school. “What's the use of 
all this?”’ is the question youngsters of high school age continue to 
ask, and the more nearly normal the adolescent the more likely is 
he to ask the question feelingly. The right kind of secondary school 
will necessarily be concerned with the immediate developmental 
needs of youth rather than formal preparation for a far-distant 
future. 


Other articles in this series have stressed the idea that in a 
democratic society it is the individual that is of prime importance, 
that education is the process through which individuals may achieve 
their best potentialities, and that the public school is one of several 
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agencies concerned with the education of the single and complex 
unit which is the adolescent. This discussion considers the state- 
ment that the logical starting point in democratic education is the 
immediate interest and needs of the individual himself. 

For many years educational philosophers and psychologists have 
been discussing the implications of the fact of individual differences 
for mass education. They seem to have arrived at two important 
conclusions. First, any group of thirty students is at thirty differ- 
ent stages with regard to any phase of their education or of their 
growth and development. This is true because each comes from a 
different environment and has a different heredity. Secondly, it is 
both economically and socially desirable (in a democratic society) 
to carry on education in class groups. This is true because we must 
live together in a common society and because as members of a 
particular society we have many common problems. The implica- 
tions of either conclusion taken by itself would be easy to draw. 
If we were merely concerned with individual differences, we might 
simply say that we will have a separate teacher for each child. If 
we were merely concerned with the importance of group instruction 
we would be content to teach those things which a majority of the 
group seemed to be capable of learning. However when we place 
the two conclusions together we find it necessary to provide for 
individuals while teaching groups—particularly since the individual 
himself is to a considerable extent the result of group interaction. 

Teachers of young children faced this problem years ago—which 
is one of the reasons why in philosophy and practice the American 
elementary school of today is a quarter of a century ahead of the 
secondary school. Mrs. Lucy Sprague Mitchell's “Here and Now 
Story Book” of the twenties symbolized the understanding by ele- 
mentary school pioneers of the importance of present needs and 
potentialities as the basis for learning, and the same author’s 1950 
volume, “Our Children and Our Schools,” shows convincingly what 
has been accomplished in the education of young children in recent 
years as contrasted with the slow progress in the secondary field. 

Perhaps the progress of the secondary school has been slower 
because of failure to recognize the real significance of a third con- 
clusion of the educational psychologists and philosophers. Since 
each individual is different and since the society is in a constant 
state of change, it is not possible to base an educational system 
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entirely on a static body of subject matter. The individual him- 
self is the link between his today and tomorrow. It is from his 
structure that his needs and his problems arise. It is from his recog- 
nition of his problems that motivation and the productive types of 
learning will rise. The subject matter which has been taught in 
our high schools was generally organized in a period in which 
philosophers placed a greater faith in the transfer of training from 
the logical field of study of the scholar to the solution of the prob- 
lems of the youth. Learning was a process of discipline. Subjects 
were organized disciplines distilled from the experience of the race 
by the great minds of the past. 

The modern elementary school is less dependent on respect 
for the logic of the subject and hence is free to consider the de- 
velopmental needs of students. Secondary school teachers who 
recognize the problem can do a great deal within the departmental 
structure of the high school. It is not merely a question of which 
or what kind of “subject matter.” A survey of a boys’ boarding 
school some years ago found a class in Greek (one of the few 
survivors) handled in such a way that it was a thrilling experience 
and was obviously meeting everyday needs of these modern Ameri- 
can youth. The only class in the same school that approached the 
Greek class for timeliness and reality was one in English, where 
they were studying modern English and American literature. Both 
were rooted in the immediate needs of youth in a twentieth-century 
democratic society. On the other hand, it is not hard to find some 
classes in social studies so removed from everyday life experiences 
that they could not fill any real purpose in a democracy. 

Logically it might seem desirable to depart for a while from 
subject departmentalization altogether and devise a course of study 
based on an inventory of youth needs, but few secondary schools 
are likely to be doing that in the near future. Doubtless the more 
immediately practical approach for most schools will be to treat 
the presently accepted courses and subjects as flexible tools. That 
the same forces which have so changed the nature of elementary edu- 
cation have been at work in the secondary school is evident to the 
careful student. 

The fate of “Ancient History” as a subject in American second- 
ary schools illustrates the damage that can be done where the 
concept of some ultimate future goal is dominant, with no relation 
to the present. Certainly we need today, as perhaps never before, 
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an understanding of what has happened with respect to the ideas 
and practices of democracy through the ages, but this will not be 
achieved through page assignments from a chronological account 
of ancient wars. It would be difficult to conceive of anything quite 
as bad for a freshman beginning high school as was the old Ancient 
History textbook—not only bad for the freshman, but very bad for 
Ancient History and any other kind of history. 

One refreshing indication of what can be done is found in recent 
beginning Latin books. It is probably too late to remedy the 
damage done by many generations of routine Latin teaching, but 
if anything can be done these new books should do it. There are 
several of them that start right out with interesting material directly 
related to modern life—words of Latin origin in everyday use now; 
Roman institutions helpful to an understanding of modern deriva- 
tives or counterparts; and in a very short time worthwhile poetry 
from great classic poets—found to be well within the comprehension 
and interest of young people of today. 

Most high schools are in urgent need of a “here and now” point 
of view. Leaders in secondary education have long been aware 
of this. From 1915 on down, through the “Seven Cardinal Prin- 
ciples,” the findings of the Commission on the Secondary School 
Curriculum, and the more recent “Life Adjustment” program, we 
have had excellent formulations of real life purposes, but the “cardi- 
nal principles” and their successors are still largely a list to be 
memorized rather than a daily guide to practice. Only here and 
there does one find high schools seriously trying to carry out the 
kinds of programs described so effectively in “Education for All 
American Youth.” 

At a college health conference a few years ago a group of teach- 
ers were discussing the “cardinal principles.” All present agreed 
that health was indeed the first objective of education. Then one 
of them said: “Well, I wonder. You know about the lunchroom 
situation in our school. We have three sections for lunch, with 
twenty minutes for each. The pupils are supposed to wash their 
hands before they go to the lunchroom, then eat their lunch, then 
wash their hands again. We know they can’t do this in twenty 
minutes, but when something is said in faculty meeting about 
lengthening the period some ene immediately says: ‘Oh, you can’t 
do anything about that; it would interfere with the regular sub- 
jects.””” Which is, of cour, a very good way of saying that it is 
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the old-line “subjects” that have priority, rather than the health 
and other developmental needs of children and youth. 

Experimentally the problem of a realistic needs approach has 
been attacked with considerable success, but the experiments have 
apparently not had the effect they might have had on the thousands 
of schools not participating. No one can read the reports of the 
Eight-Year Study or the Southern Study—the latter with its basic 
purpose of “improving living in the South”—without coming to the 
conclusion that there are indeed better ways in secondary educa- 
tion, ways of meeting immediate interests and needs of youth where- 
by even the long-range objectives are accomplished more effectively 
than by traditional methods. But recent re-surveys seem to indi- 
cate that not too great changes have taken place in the procedures 
even of the schools that participated in the program. 

There are, however, some encouraging signs. The “core-curricu- 
lum” idea seems actually to be taking root; more and more schools 
are finding that it works. Some of the vocational programs—in 
distributive education and diversified occupations, for example— 
are showing valuable outcomes, though here too we have the prob- 
lem of related work that is not as real as the vocational part. In 
some places the “Life Adjustment” program is taking hold. And 
in their effort to help the emotional development of youth through 
group discussion of real problems the Delaware Human Relations 
Classes have shown what is possible even in rather conservative sub- 
ject-matter fields. But on the whole the amount of change in the 
direction of meeting the fundamental needs of youth in a democracy 
is not too impressive. 

Some critics still blame the colleges for the comparatively slow 
development in the secondary school, but this must be regarded 
largely as an alibi. Colleges and universities collaborated handsomely 
in the Eight-Year Study, and the highest praise bestowed upon the 
work of the participating schools came from a college dean—the late 
Dean Hawkes of Columbia University. One main cause for back- 
wardness in the high school is the inadequate preparation of second- 
ary school teachers for the real work of teaching. Until recently 
personal and emotional needs of yeuth have had little consideration 
in formal education courses for hign-school teachers, and the actual 
“practice-teaching” period for this gzoup in most colleges and uni- 
versities has been pitifully brief ani unreal. In programs for 
elementary teachers, on the other hana, the laboratory opportunity 
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is the center of the training program—not just a minimum adden- 
dum. The student in a good medern training institution preparing 
to teach elementary-age pupils really lives in a day-by-day situation 
with children. She is not merely told something in lectures about 
child growth and development and the importance of group ex- 
perienciag—she has to cope with a genuine living and learning 
situation for a considerable part of every working day. Until we 
get a similar “here and now” approach in the preparation of high- 
school teachers there will be little hope for a secondary education 
soundly based on the developmental needs of youth. 


The Responsibility of the School 


RuTH KOTINSKY 


Formerly Assistant Director of Fact Finding, 
Midcentury White House Conference on Children and Youth 


AND 
ARNO BELLACK 


Executive Secretary, Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development, NEA 


xx 
HE health of the nation is not yet what it could and should 
be. “Let the schools get busy!” The divorce rate is high. 

“There is something wrong with the schools!” Citizens are too fre- 
quently apathetic about issues affecting the common welfare. “Civic 
education is the major responsibility of education in a democracy!” 
Vocational competence is less than employers would like to find 
ready-made. “What are we paying school taxes for?” Time off the 
job is on the increase, and commercial interests sometimes stoop to 
exploit it, sometimes seduce into debauchery and viciousness. “And 
I thought the worthy use of leisure time was one of the major 
objectives of modern-day schooling!” The ethics of our people must 
be raised to higher levels of decency and imbued with more refined 
values. “The schools ought to do something about it!” 

“The schools are the bulwark of democracy!” 

“The Empire was built on the playing field of Eton!” 

Thus one line of vituperation. 

Then another, just as insistent, if less loudly voiced: 

“Why are school people getting concerned about out-of-school 
youth? That’s our territory! We're the ones who know about 
young people on the loose.” “How can the schools think they are 
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in a position -to do anything about the health needs of children? 
Only doctors are equipped to administer health funds and pro- 
grams.” “They think they're trying to run a recreation program 
down there at Public School XYZ, but they don’t even have a 
trained director!” And so on and so on. 

Let the schools do it. Only don’t let the schools encroach on 
our territory. Only let us get into the schools because our cause 
is good, and should reach every child, and, after all, all the children 
are in the schools. 

It is indeed a confused and confusing picture, composed of many 
elements, and pointing in a major way to the need for clearer defini- 
tion of function on the part of all the institutions, services, and pro- 
fessions that bear upon the lives of children and adolescents. 

The schools themselves, their history in this country, and the his- 
tory of educational thought in part account for the hyperbole of 
expectation expressed about the results and comprehensive efficacy 
of their endeavors, and for the all-inclusiveness of the functions they 
frequently strive to perform on the child’s behalf. The struggle to 
provide free public education for all the children was not easily 
won; universally available access to the acquisition of certain knowl- 
edges and skills was seen as the broad avenue on which all the young 
could walk to better jobs, better pay, increased social status, and 
consequently to all the good things of life. Moreover, as educa- 
tional thought then ran, information in and of itself, equally and 
widely available, would assure all that was required for an alert and 
conscientious citizenry. Knowledge and skill, disseminated to all 
through the public school, could open the doors of Utopia. 

Then came the reconstruction in educational theory that took 
the stress off knowledges and skills and called urgent attention to 
the indisputable fact that the teacher deals with the whole child. 
In order to achieve the goals that were once sought through the 
imparting of knowledges and skills—health, citizenship, worthy use 
of leisure, and all the rest—the teacher must see the child not as a 
“mind” or an “intellect,” but as a living organism in which the 
physical, the emotional, and the intellectual are inextricable, and 
may perhaps best be regarded as but slightly differentiable mani- 
festations of the living whole. What is more, the human organism 
is social in nature, so that the social environment, too, must be taken 


into consideration in the interpretation of his thought, feeling, 


behaving, and the way in which they are formed. 
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None of this served to make definitive the function of the school 
—either the goals that are specific to it, or the peculiar and particu- 
lar contribution that it has to make to the achievement of these 
goals. In the old days its contribution was clear: the development 
of knowledges and skills, and these could be said to have consti- 
tuted its more proximate goals as well, for it was assumed that once 
they were acquired, all personal and social benefits followed in- 
evitably. Now that it is recognized that knowledges and skills are 
but attributes of a person, and to be effective must be attributes of 
an effective person, where does the school come in? 

The answer has tended to be: “Everywhere, because the school 
must deal with the whole child in his social environment.” Logical 
as this is, it gives rise to a number of difficulties, not the least of 
which is the problem of curriculum construction (going all good 
places with a whole person in a total social environment lends little 
guideline for selection). Moreover, such universality of goal and 
lack of defined, differentiated contribution lay the school open not 
only to all the charges noted above, as though it were solely re- 
sponsible for every kind of social problem, but also to the clamorings 
of those who look upon its pupils as captives of a sort, by law im- 
mured where one can surely get at them—with immunization shots, 
or anything else that is good for them and which they may other- 
wise escape. 

This is not to say that health services in the schools are not good 
things. But are immunization shots in and of themselves educa- 
tional? Or are they given exclusively in order that the school-age 
child shall not lose time out of his schoolroom endeavors? Clearly 
the answer to both question is no. Freedom from communicable 
disease is a good in itself, without regard to interruption of school- 
ing, and the immunization shots, mechanically administered, at best 
contribute nothing that is educational in value, and at worst may do 
damage to the developing personality with which education is now 
so vitally concerned. 

No matter how whole the child with whom the schools deal—and 
there can be no escaping this wholeness—the fact remains that the 
school is primarily responsible for his education, for example, and 
not primarily responsible for his health A healthy child or man 
may still be uneducated, and an educated one may still not be 
entirely well—even if his educacion has been of a kind to sensitize 
him to the importance of health, provide him with certain basic 
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understandings in relation to it, and make him aware of the role 
and earmarks of the reliable expert. The teacher does not diagnose 
cardiac disease, and the doctor does not lead the child through 
those experiences by which he acquires the skills of communication 
(not that the skills of communication are the whole of the teacher's 
job, any more than cardiac disease is the whole of the doctor's, but 
the point remains). 

The need to state such truisms bespeaks the confusion out of 
which the various professions have not yet found their way since 
the concept of the whole child has borne in upon them. It is not 
only in school that the child—or adult, for that matter—is whole. 
He is whole also when the doctor sees him, and the social worker, 
and the recreationist, and religious leader. It is in his very nature 
not to be fractionable. And gradually all the professions that deal 
with him are attempting to take account of this wholeness. The 
doctor is leaving off his exclusive concern with disease and its cure, 
and is coming to take more and more responsibility for health— 
which can be defined only in terms of the functioning person, emo- 
tional and social, as well as physical Gradually, too, he is coming 
to recognize that in health or illness, the patient is having experience 
of considerable moment when he is in contact with members of the 
medical profession, and he is attempting to find ways to make that 
experience more and more comfortable, reassuring, participating, 
independence producing—in brief, in the best sense of the term, 
educational in nature! 

So concern for the whole child is not the exclusive prerogative 
of the school; fortunately, the hospital, the social agency, the play- 
ground, all the places where children are gathered together are com- 
ing more and snore to share in this concern. The school has per- 
haps greater difficulty than some other children’s services in de- 
fining its role in relation to this wholeness because of the more ex- 
plicit recognition among educators that the whole of experience is 
educational in nature—or at least, that there is no experience from 
which the individual does not learn, whether what he learns stimu- 
lates growth or stunts it. This recognition must give rise to great 
rejoicing among educators when they see a wider dissemination of 
practice in relation to the wholeness of the personality in the home 
and among the members of all professional groups that serve 
children and adolescents; it should not give rise to the notion 
that, since all experience is learning experience, and the school’s 
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business is learning, all the experience of the child should be the 
school’s primary responsibility, or to another notion, that there is 
no distinction between the function of the school and that of the 
home, say, or of any other institution that bears on the life of the 
young. 

First, it must be recognized that the school cannot control all 
the child’s significant experience if it would. When all is said and 
done, it has been calculated that from birth to the age of eighteen, 
if the child has been in regular school attendance from the age of 
six, he has spent something less than seventeen percent of his 
waking hours under school auspices Furthermore, the intensity of 
the meaning of the school experience varies from child to child, and 
this will probably always remain so, even after schools in general 
have come closer to providing experiences meaningful to all—there 
will always be some to whom school is pivotal, and some to whom 
it is scarcely even peripheral, and many all along the wide range 
between. 

Moreover, it gives one pause to read the criteria in the life his- 
tory devised for sorting the democratically minded from the Nazi- 
minded in the Prisoner of War Camps at the conclusion of World 
War II: of the six criteria developed, only one was germane to the 
school, and that had more to do with personal relationships than 
with any other aspect of school life.* Ifa prisoner of war had, dur- 
ing his adolescence, developed a personal devotion to a teacher—and 
it might be some other adult, not a teacher—who had strong demo- 
cratic leanings, he himself was somewhat more likely to follow along 
in the same direction. But four of the criteria had to do with feel- 
ings and relationships in the home, and the sixth had to do with 
breadth of experience—like travel and reading—and the capacity 
to respond positively to its stimuli. This study was perhaps too 
initial, and based on too few cases, to be taken as definitive. Still 
it is a straw in the wind that whispers a basic question: is it the 
schools alone that support democracy, or a democratic culture that 
supports a democratic school—a culture to which the school un- 
doubtedly makes its contribution, but to which, by the nature of 
cultures, the school cannot in and of itself give basic form and dedi- 
cations? 

The wholeness of the child, the fact that he is affected for good 
or for ill by all his experiences, wherever encountered, and, most 


* Levy, David, “‘Anti-Nazis-Criteria of Differentiation” Psychiatry (Vol. XI, No. 2) 
May, 1948. 
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important of all, the intimation that the democratic personality is 
the outgrowth of a sum total of a variety of strategic experiences 
in the home, school and elsewhere, do, taken together, provide a 
great common base of inquiry and endeavor on the part of all insti- 
tutions and professions that constitute any significant part of the 
child’s experience These considerations do not, however, abrogate 
the special contributions which each has to make to the propitious- 
ness of that experience taken as a whole. All share the same more 
ultimate goal: a competent, effective personality, giving much to life, 
and getting much from living, functioning well in a democratic 
order. But each has its own angle of approach, each its role to play, 
each its own very special more proximate goals. 

Were this not so, we should be in for something of a return 
to the primitive, with ministration to the mind, body, and soul, 
and initiation into social roles and mores, all entrusted to the same 
personnel. Whereas now, so much is known about the ways of the 
body, let us say, that no one man can master the growing knowledge 
in the course of a lifetime; and the problem becomes by so much 
more difficult when the body is seen as functioning in response to 
the inner drives imbedded in it and the outer environment, not only 
physical but social. What can be said of knowledge about the body 
can be repeated with only slight variation for knowledge about 
learning, or social response, or the emotional concomitants of living. 

Those who are versed in one have much to contribute to those 
who are versed in the others if the more ultimate goals of all are to 
be more fully realized; there is much call for collaborative work and 
mutual enrichment among professional workers concerned with the 
child. But unless each has a distinctive oar, always more astutely 
and knowledgeably contrived for its special purpose, there can be 
no mutual exchange and cultivation, but only reiteration of the 
great common denominators. Thus it behooves the school, the 
health service, the social service, the home, and all the others, each 
not only to work with all the others, but also to seek to define ever 
more clearly its own special role and particular goals in the great 
common endeavor. 
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Curriculum. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1951. 311 pp. 
The authors have gathered together the definitions and educa- 

tional bases of the core curriculum, and illustrate its implemen- 

tation in school, community, and classroom. 


Featherstone, William B. A Functional Curriculum for Youth. 
New York: American Book Company, 1950. 276 pp. 
His analyses of the needs of youth and of society result in gen- 
eral, supplemental, exploratory, and specialization studies. 


Garrison, Karl C. Psychology of Adolescence (4th Ed.). New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1951. 510 pp. 
A comprehensive presentation of adolescent interests, person- 
ality, needs, social and personal growth, development of attitudes 
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and religious beliefs, and adjustments to the peer group at home, 
at school, and in the community in Chaps. VII-XV, XIX. 
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Report of the Harvard Committee. General Education in a Free 
Society. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1945. 267 pp. 
An inquiry into the problems of general education in high school 

and college. 


Gold, Milton J. Working to Learn. New York: Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1951. 192 pp. 
A study of general education through occupational experiences. 


Havighurst, Robert J. Developmental Tasks and Education. Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1948. 86 pp. 
The goals of education defined as helping individuals to achieve 
certain developmental tasks at six periods in the life span. 


Horrocks, John E. The Psychology of Adolescence. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1951. 614 pp. 
One of the recent publications which presents with rich visual 
materials the needs of youth and provisions for meeting them. 


Hurlock, Elizabeth B. Child Development (2nd Ed.). New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1950. 669 pp. 
The report and description of the practical studies of areas of 
children’s interests are particularly helpful. 


Ivins, Wilson H., and Runge, William B. Work Experience in High 
School. New York: The Ronald Press Company, 1951. 507 pp. 
This reference defines work experience, sets forth the objectives, 

and describes the various types and steps for incorporation into the 

curriculum. 


Jones, Harold E. Development in Adolescence. New York: D. 
Appleton-Century Company, 1943. 166 pp. 
A report of development in adolescence by studying a single 
individual over a period of seven years. 


Leonard, J. Paul. Developing the Secondary School Curriculum. 
New York: Rinehart and Company, 1946. 560 pp. 
This scholarly work gives suggestions for reorganizing the secon- 
dary-school curriculum both by retaining subject-area classifications 
and by cutting across existing subject boundaries. 
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Quillen, I. James, and Hanna, Lavone A. Education for Social 
Competence. Chicago: Scott, Foresman and Company, 1948. 
572 pp. 

This report of the Stanford Social Education Investigation pre- 
sents the conclusions concerning a desirable program of social edu- 
cation for the secondary school. 


Redl, Fritz, and Wattenberg, William W. Mental Hygiene in 
Teaching. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1951. 
454 pp. 

Basic principles as these relate to the work of guiding young 
people in school, in common school situations. 


Rothney, John W. M., and Roens, Bert A. Guidance of American 
Youth. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1950. 
An experimental study over five years in which guidance coun- 
selors, parents, and school personnel helped young people help 
themselves to solve their own problems. 


Spears, Harold. The High School for Today. New York: American 
Book Company, 1950. 380 pp. 
The search for a people’s high school in America, based primarily 
today upon youth, their needs, and their society. 


Sterner, Alice P. Radio, Motion Picture, and Reading Interests. 
New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1947. 102 pp. 
A study of high school pupil’s interests through seven media, 
1.e., radio, books, comic strips, funny books, magazines, newspapers 
and motion pictures. 


Stratemeyer, Florence B., Forkner, Hamden L., McKim, Margaret 
G., and Associates. Developing a Curriculum for Modern Living. 
New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1947. 
558 pp. 

This Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute of School Experimentation 
publication utilizes our knowledge of children as they grow and 
mature in our society to develop curricular experiences in terms of 
the democratic values of that society. 
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Film Notes 
KENNETH M. McINTYRE 
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The following film annotations have been selected from the 
Office of Education bulletin, “102 Motion Pictures on Democracy” 
recommended by an Office of Education Advisory Committee. 


*LAND OF LIBERTY. 16mm, sound, 80 minutes, black and white. 

Teaching Film Custodians. Lease or rent. 

This film, compiled from 112 different theatrical motion pic- 
tures, is divided into four parts, each 20 minutes long, as follows: 
Part I—Colonial Period and Early Years of the Republic to 1805; 
Part Il—History of the United States 1805-1860; Part IJJ]—History 
of the United States, 1860-1890; Part IV—History of the United 
States, 1890-1938. This overview of the history of the United States, 
edited from Hollywood feature and short subjects, is a pictorial 
summary of our democratic heritage and can be used particularly 
well in junior and senior high school social studies classes. 


*IMMIGRATION. 16mm, sound, 11 minutes, black and white. En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica Films. Sale or rent. 


This film explains that the people of the United States are all 
immigrants or the children of immigrants and shows by means of 
animated maps the migrations from Europe, Africa, and Asia during 
successive periods of the last 300 years. Portrays European peasants 
and political and religious refugees leaving their homes and coming 
to America, their entrance through Ellis Island, and their assimila- 
tion into various communities. Closes with a tribute to “Americans 
all.” This film can be used generally in social studies classes as an 
introduction to the study of immigration, and to demonstrate the 
“melting pot” concept of America. For grades 7-12 and adult au- 
diences. 
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*BROTHERHOOD OF MAN. 16mm, sound, 11 minutes, color. Brandon 
Films. Sale or rent. 


An animated color cartoon demonstrating the environmental 
origin of the three races of mankind—Caucasian, Negro, and Mon- 
golian—and stressing the similarities among all three races. Points 
out that, except for skin color, there are no differences, and shows 
that the same blood types occur among all races. Recommends 
that racial discrimination be abolished. Brotherhood of Man is in- 
teresting and entertaining, yet rests upon a factual, rational foun- 
dation. It has widespread usefulness as an explanation of racial 
origins, and exposition of racial similarities and differences, and an 
argument for racial tolerance. For grades 7-9, college, and adult 
audiences. 


*Don’t Be a Sucker. 16mm, sound, 24 minutes, black and white. 

United World Films. Sale or rent. 

Shows Mike, an average young American, listening to a soapbox 
orator preaching intolerance of foreigners, Negroes, and other mi- 
nority groups. Mike agrees until the orator mentions Masons—for 
Mike is a Mason. A fellow listener, noticing Mike’s confusion, tells 
him the story, visualized with reenacted scenes, of a similar situa- 
tion in Germany, and how the Nazis turned minority groups against 
each other in order to achieve power. The film closes with the 
statement, “America is minorities.” Quietly and dramatically, this 
film demonstrates the essential stupidity and inevitable results of 
bigotry and discrimination. It might well be used coordinately with 
Brotherhood of Man to show the consequences of irrational think- 
ing and behavior in this field. For high school, college, and adult 
audiences. 


*TuHeE House I Live In. 16mm, sound, 10 minutes, black and 
white. Young America Films. Sale or rent. 

Shows Frank Sinatra going to the aid of a boy, presumably 
Jewish, who is being attacked by a gang of boys; his reasoning with 
them and telling them that one’s race or religion should make no 
difference; and his singing a ballad, “The House I Live In.” This 
film has a certain emotional appeal for adolescents and can be 
used as a stimulant to serious discussion and study of the problem. 


* Films available from Bureau of Visual Education, University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 





